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shall not always be able to maintain such a distinction, yet it
will help us in outlining the development of the child in his
understanding of personality and character as it is shown by the
books he likes to read and by the language he employs in speaking
of the persons with whom he comes into contact.
2. SELF AND OTHERS
In addition to having to learn to live successfully in the physical
world of objects and events, the child has to learn to live in the
world of persons. Here, while language assists him greatly, as
we shall show, it is apt at first to confuse him. The differences
between the personal pronouns, for example, may seem simple
enough to an adult, but they usually perplex the infant who in
the course of conversation finds that you andjy<w on the one hand,
and /, me, and my on the other, may be employed both with
reference to himself and to others. It is not before the age of
two, as a rule, or sometimes three, that these pronouns can be
correctly used by the majority of children. Even at a later age
little children may continue to speak of themselves by their
Christian names in order to avoid having to select the correct
pronoun from among those which they know well enough how
to interpret when used by others. Another difficulty experienced
by little children is that of learning to describe themselves as
they appear to others and not as they would appear to themselves
in a mirror, so that when a parent or teacher says, "Hold your
right hand up," they can at once put up their right hand and not,
on the mirror principle, their left.
These difficulties having been overcome, however, the child
is able to attend more freely to sjome of the outstanding differences
that exist among the persons in his everyday environment. For
a long time it is exceptional, indeed, for more than just a few
shades and qualities of personality and character to be noted
and appreciated by little children. It is for this reason that the
heroes and heroines of the stories which appeal to them are
usually so featureless. Goldilocks and Red Riding Hood, for
example, are little more than names, and the pleasure which
children derive from hearing about them is largely that which
they realize by identifying themselves with them in their adven-
tures, by anticipating their perils and disappointments, and by
finding to their relief and delight that all ends happily.
Any grading of fairy-tales which accords with children's
preferences shows a steady development from year to year in
the complexity of the plot, in the lifelikeness of the characters,
and in the motives which actuate them. The folk in Hans